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TRANSPORTATION, PORT AND TERMINAL FACILITIES 

JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 
Mayor of the City of New York 

WE are all accustomed to think of New York as the greatest 
city of this continent, the second largest city of the 
world, the largest city of the world of the future; but 
we do not often stop to think of it as the greatest port that this 
nation has, now the greatest port of the world. It is a fact that 
into this port and out of it passes a greater bulk of commerce than 
into and out of any other port of the world. It is a fact that 
through the port of New York comes more than fifty per cent of 
the commerce of the country. Because New York is a port it has 
grown to the size that we see to-day, has achieved its present 
richness, has attained its present marvelous development of com- 
merce and of social and human resources. It is only a few years 
ago that Hamburg boasted a greater volume of imports and 
exports than any other city; but to-day New York stands first 
with a volume of $1,966,000,000, while Hamburg stands second 
with $1,960,000,000, and London and Liverpool come third and 
fourth in the list. Of the imports of this country 57% passed 
through the port of New York last year, and of the exports 37%; 
and it is a fact with which I suppose most of us are not familiar 
that while New York stands first, Galveston is second in importance 
of the ports of the country, New Orleans third, and Boston fourth. 
As Professor Seligman said, this city owes a great deal to the 
natural advantages given it by its geographical location and by 
the formation of the waters about Manhattan Island. It owes a 
great deal, too, to the development of these natural advantages 
by the city government, and, unfortunately in much less degree, 
to their development by the national government. But until a 
few years ago the city of New York had relied upon these natural 
advantages and had not awakened to an appreciation of the neces- 
sity for their development to maximum capacity through the 
agency of the city government. We have awakened to that now. 
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The government of the city, beginning with the last administra- 
tion, set about laying down comprehensive plans for the complete 
development of the natural resources of the port, and it is prepared 
to-day to go forward with two or three of the principal works in 
the general plan of the development of these resources. 

If it were not for the fact that New York finds herself, in com- 
mon with all other cities, unable to adjust her financial resources 
to the demands for the development of her physical plant to its 
fullest degree, we should be in a position before the end of this 
administration to adopt and carry into effect plans for the develop- 
ment of practically all of the waterfront in the port that this city 
now owns and controls. The city has 578 miles of waterfront. 
I suppose that few people appreciate that fact. They think of 
the waterfront of the city as the periphery of Manhattan Island 
and a part of the Brooklyn shore. They forget the great area of 
The Bronx that borders on navigable waters, and the great area 
of Queens and Richmond. Of that waterfront New York city 
owns 127 miles, and it has developed and improved but 47 miles. 
I suppose that the day will come when New York will own all 
the commercially usable waterfront and all of the waterfront that 
can be devoted to recreational or park purposes, but it will not 
come very soon. The financial resources of the city limit it. We 
should be glad to-day to go down to Brooklyn and to buy every 
inch of waterfront from the Brooklyn Bridge to Sixty-fifth street. 
We see the opportunity there for the creation of a great municipal 
rail and water terminal, with the docks and the railroad and the 
warehouses and commercial enterprises behind the docks all 
articulated; but we have not at this moment the financial resources 
to undertake the acquisition of that great tract of waterfront 
and its complete improvement. Perhaps when the policy — the 
new financial policy of the city which I outlined when I spoke in 
this room a few weeks ago — has been in force for a few years, and 
we have succeeded in cutting down the total of the city's non- 
income-producing debt — I mean the debt incurred for those public 
works that do not produce revenue — and when we have succeeded 
in cutting down some of that great total of debt service that we now 
carry in the budget on account of that debt, we shall make available 
for ourselves a sufficient borrowing margin to permit the city 
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to municipalize that waterfront and other sections of the water- 
front of the city and to create those combined rail and water 
terminals that we project for the future, but it will have to await 
the development of those resources. 

For the general demands of commerce, irrespective of particular 
local necessities, the city has been endeavoring to formulate these 
plans and begin these works; but there is a particular reason — or 
rather there are two particular reasons — why the city must meet 
the situation now at two or three points in the port without waiting 
much longer, and why it must provide more waterfront facilities 
for commerce. One of those reasons is the opening of the Panama 
Canal, with the new commerce that this will bring into this port ; 
the other is the opening of the new barge canal, with all that that 
will mean in added commerce to the port. Every day the commis- 
sioner of docks receives applications for pier leases or for space 
along the waterfront, that he is not able to meet or grant because 
the city has not the piers to lease, and it has not the money to 
permit of the construction of the new piers. We must go forward 
in the development of those facilities this year and next year, or 
this city will find itself without the facilities to serve commerce 
when the commerce presents itself, and as a result the commerce 
that properly belongs to the port of New York will pass elsewhere 
to cities which are developing these facilities and meeting the 
situation as it arises. 

During last year the dock department constructed of general 
piers 134,000 square feet as against 59,000 in 1913. That means 
that the board of estimate provided for the dock commissioner 
funds to build these piers, appreciating that the time had come 
when the city had to add to its facilities. I am very glad to be 
able to say that this morning at a meeting of the corporate stock 
budget committee approval was given for the construction of three 
great new piers in the South Brooklyn region just north of the 
Thirty-ninth street ferry, the construction of piers 29, 30 and 35, 
at a total cost to the city of $1,269,000; but before the dock 
commissioner asked those funds and before the budget committee 
and the sinking fund granted them to-day, the commissioner had 
in his hands offers from three companies for the leasing of these 
piers on terms that will make not only the piers but the cost of the 
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dredging work in the slips between them, the cost of the land on 
which the piers are built, the cost of the crib and wall work neces- 
sary to support the bulkhead, all self-sustaining upon the basis 
of the cost to the city of the funds it borrowed with which to buy 
the land and which it will borrow to construct the piers. Now 
there, by this morning's work, there were furnished to the com- 
merce of this city facilities to serve two great steamship companies 
and one great industrial enterprise of the city; and the city will not 
impair its borrowing margin by the construction of these piers, 
because its investment under the terms of the constitutional 
amendment of three years ago will become self-sustaining and 
exempt from computation in the total of the municipal debt. 

You have all heard of the West Side improvement, as it is called. 
That matter first came before the board of estimate in 1910 in the 
form of a demand from the people living along Tenth and Eleventh 
avenues on the West Side for protection against the danger that 
threatened them by reason of the operation of the New York 
Central trains along the surface of the city's streets. The matter 
first came to us in that form, but it had been in the committee 
only a very short time when everybody appreciated that it was not 
merely a matter of giving protection to the lives and persons of the 
citizens of the West Side, necessary as that is, but that it involved 
a great and fundamental question of traffic and the development 
of the port. 

The New York Central Railway is the only eastern trunk line 
that carries freight into Manhattan Island. By reason of the fact 
that it does, and that it can carry that freight down to the lower 
part of Manhattan Island, it in very large measure fixes and deter- 
mines the freight rates to the city of New York. Had it not been 
for that fact, in the days before we had the strict regulation of rates 
by the inter-state commerce commission that we have to-day, as 
the other eastern trunk lines had their termini on the Jersey 
waterfront, we should have found that shippers and consignees 
in Manhattan Island would themselves have had to pay the cost 
of lightering freight from the Jersey waterfront over to the city 
of New York ; but because the New York Central had its terminus 
on Manhattan Island and could charge a flat freight rate into 
Manhattan Island over its own rails, the other roads with termini 
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in Jersey were compelled to charge a through freight rate for 
delivery on Manhattan Island, and they bore and still bear to-day 
the cost of lightering the freight across. It has, therefore, been 
a great commercial advantage to New York to have the New York 
Central with its terminus on Manhattan. 

When we came to a consideration of that West Side question 
there were some who advocated cutting the rails of the New York 
Central up in the neighborhood of the Spuyten Duyvil ship canal. 
There were some who argued that the railroad should be permitted 
to operate all the way to its present southerly terminus. It seemed 
quite obvious to the committee that to cut the railroad's operation, 
even if we could do so under the law, at the northern end of Man- 
hattan Island, would be to take from the people of Manhattan 
the peculiar advantage that they have in their relations with the 
other trunk lines of the east; and so we determined that any 
adjustment of that question must have as one of its features a 
continuation of the operation of the New York Central Railroad 
down into the heart of Manhattan Island. 

The railroad now runs along the waterfront through Fort 

Washington Park, again along the waterfront on privately owned 

land, and then along Riverside Park on a strip of land of which the 

railroad claims the ownership and of which it undoubtedly has 

possession. Then after it leaves its Fifty-ninth street yard it runs 

along the surface of Eleventh avenue to its Thirtieth street yard, 

and then along the surface of Tenth avenue to West street, and so 

on down until it branches eastward to the St. John's yard. Where 

the road runs along West street it is practically on the waterfront. 

Any settlement with that railroad, in the opinion of the committee, 

should comprehend a reservation to the city of the right in the 

future to establish along that waterfront a terminal into which the 

roads that now have their termini on the Jersey waterfront would 

be privileged to enter. In other words, we came to the conclusion 

that a settlement with the New York Central ought not to foreclose 

the city of New York from establishing in the future along its 

westerly waterfront a joint terminal into which all the railroads 

of the east might enter as operators, if they saw fit, and if the city 

could negotiate with them satisfactory terms of lease. That was 

one of the fundamental propositions that the committee laid 

down to guide it. 
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In dealing therefore with the question of the New York Central 
we had to consider its situation and the situation of the Jersey 
roads as well. We went to the Jersey roads and asked them if they 
would be prepared to come into a joint terminal of that kind, and 
without one single exception those roads answered that they would 
not be willing to do so and that they would not care to have reserved 
for them any privileges in such a terminal. That answer made it 
practically impossible for the city to undertake the construction 
of that joint terminal, and yet we felt that to establish the New 
York Central on the waterfront in any way that would foreclose 
us in the future from negotiating an arrangement when the roads 
might see fit to come in would be highly inadvisable. For that 
reason, in our negotiations with the New York Central we decided 
against the building of an elevated railroad along West street and 
determined to let it go into a subway of its own construction under 
Washington street, reserving the waterfront of West street free and 
clear for any development that the future might indicate as 
advisable. 

That was one feature of the tentative agreement reached with 
the New York Central two years ago. The other features do not 
so much affect the terminal facilities and the commerce of the 
port as they do the beauty of the city's waterfront and the uses of 
its public parks. To bring you down to date on these negotiations 
with the New York Central let me say to you that the commissioner 
of docks has been in constant negotiation with the company since 
the inception of the present city administration, and that he has 
negotiated a tentative arrangement. I might, I think, put it more 
correctly by saying that he has laid down a tentative plan, which 
is rather his plan than an arrangement reached with the company, 
and that plan was sent forward on the 27th of January last to the 
terminal committee of the board of estimate, which consists of the 
comptroller as chairman, the president of the board of aldermen, and 
the presidents of the boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn. That 
committee now has the dock commissioner's tentative plan under 
consideration, and as soon as the committee reports to the board 
of estimate, we shall be ready to hold public hearings, to invite 
public criticism and suggestions, and to evolve out of those hearings 
and suggestions a final plan which can be matured into a contract 
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between the New York Central Company and the city of New 
York. The details of that plan will appear in the report and will 
be discussed in the hearings. But let me say to you generally 
that the plan will contemplate putting the railroad company under- 
ground through Fort Washington Park, underground either through 
Riverside Park or under the upland behind Riverside Park, on an 
elevated structure from Fifty-ninth street south to Thirtieth 
street, and underground from Thirtieth street to the southerly 
terminus of the company's operation, wherever that may ulti- 
mately be located. It will also contemplate holding open, for such 
future development as may be agreed upon between the city and 
the other trunk-line railroads, the city's waterfront along West 
street, and also holding open for access for the other railroads the 
waterfront between Thirtieth street and Fifty-ninth street, where 
the long piers are now being built. 

That is, I am afraid, a rough and incomplete statement of the 
negotiations between the New York Central and the city of New 
York, but it at least brings you down in general terms to the 
present-day situation; and I think I can say that if the committee 
will report, as I have no doubt it will and can, within the next two 
or three weeks, the city ought to be able to reach a final adjust- 
ment with the New York Central Company before the first of 
January next, and the construction work putting that railroad 
underground ought to be begun not later than the spring of next 
year. It depends, of course, on the speed with which the commit- 
tee acts and on the difficulties which the railroad may throw in 
the way, or the objections which it may make to the plan that the 
dock commissioner has submitted. 

In this connection I should tell you of the plans that the city 
has formulated for articulating all the developments of the port 
as they proceed at the various points. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties that the city has suffered from in the past has been the fact 
that a projected improvement would be undertaken, we will say, 
somewhere on the Brooklyn waterfront and carried forward with- 
out any relation to or consideration of improvements projected 
at other points in the harbor. We recognized last year that if the 
city is to develop the port as a whole, if it is to get the maximum 
of usefulness from its waterfront, if commerce is to be conserved 
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in the most effective manner, there ought to be a comprehensive 
plan for the whole port laid down as soon as possible and having 
as a feature a progress scheme of improvement indicating the 
points at which improvements should be begun first, the order in 
which improvements should be carried out, and the relation of each 
to the others. In order to develop that kind of plan, and because 
no member of the board of estimate can give the time and the 
attention necessary to the detailed development of such a scheme, 
on the suggestion of the merchants' association I appointed last 
year an advisory commission on the development of a port plan. 
That commission is composed of citizens. On it are represented the 
chamber of commerce, the merchants' association and the railroads, 
and it is charged with the duty of advising and co-operating with 
the terminal committee of the board of estimate in the formulation 
of this comprehensive port plan for New York. The commission 
has recommended the appointment of three engineers — or rather 
of three experts, two engineers and a railroad man — as technical 
advisers. These three gentlemen, when their appointment has 
been finally approved and their staff organized, will set about a 
detailed examination of the traffic conditions in the port of New 
York, of the amount of traffic from one part of the port to another, 
of the existing terminal and transportation facilities, and the 
relation of all these to each other; and when they have collected 
their data they will come back to the citizens' commission and to 
the official committee of the board of estimate with a comprehen- 
sive plan for the development of the port, including this New York 
Central adjustment, although that will go on irrespective of the 
work of these experts in the meantime, including the ultimate 
terminal facilities to be created on the west side of Manhattan 
Island, including the terminal facilities of the Jersey roads, includ- 
ing every part of the waterfront of the city of New York; and then 
when we have that plan we shall have something that we can steer 
by, we shall have a progress scheme, and we shall be able to state 
and to understand just how much must be appropriated each year 
in order to meet the requirements of the commerce of this port. 

Another development, and perhaps the most important of ail 
the new developments which will be carried on while that commit- 
tee and commission are making their study, is the construction 
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by the city of a great terminal freight railway along the waterfront 
of South Brooklyn. That waterfront offered to us unequalled 
opportunities for development, for the reason that a great part 
of it had never been developed in any way, and for the reason 
that the remainder where it had been developed was developed 
by the construction of cheap buildings whose demolition would not 
involve heavy damages. 

In 1911 Commissioner Tomkins, Mayor Gaynor's dock commis- 
sioner, presented to the board of estimate a tentative scheme for 
the acquisition of the Bush Company's freight railroad franchise 
and the construction of some small extensions of that railroad 
by the city. It was suggested that the railroad, when acquired 
and extended, should be operated by Mr. Bush on a basis of rental 
that would make the city's investment self-sustaining. We took 
that plan and considered it. While it was under consideration 
the dock commissioner filed a more comprehensive plan for a 
railroad all the way from the Brooklyn Bridge down to Sixty-fifth 
street. But this plan disregarded existing developments. It 
laid the railroad out in a straight line cutting through great ware- 
houses out near Atlantic avenue and through existing piers. If 
constructed according to that plan there would have been untold 
millions of damage to private property. The committee of the 
board of estimate took that plan, considered it, revamped it and 
laid down finally in 1913, the last year of Mayor Gaynor's adminis- 
tration, a plan for a terminal railroad. It began at the Brooklyn 
Bridge, ran down Furman street, across Atlantic avenue, ran 
down through existing intervening streets to the Erie Basin 
district, turning in an eastward direction at a right angle, ran 
behind the barge canal terminal established by the state, across 
the Gowanus canal, turned again in a southerly direction, passing 
immediately behind the existing docks in that section, and finally 
joined the rails of the Bush Company's franchise immediately 
south of Thirty-fourth street, continuing over those rails to 
Sixty-fifth street, where it joined the rails of the Long Island 
system. 

That was the terminal railroad plan laid down by the terminal 
committee of the Board of Estimate in 1913, covering five and a 
half lineal miles of railroad. As at first laid out it was planned to 
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be a surface road. I should say also that during the last year of 
Mayor Gaynor's adrnirjistration we initiated the improvement by 
providing for the acquisition of a terminal yard for that railroad 
immediately behind the state barge canal terminal in the Erie 
Basin district; but before we did that, before in fact we took one 
single final step toward the adoption of the enterprise, we sought 
for an operator. There were various plans that the city might 
have followed. It might have invited Mr. Bush or his company 
to become the operator of that railroad, built with city money. 
But we came to the conclusion that to place a great municipal 
enterprise of that kind in the hands of any individual, however 
efficient, however public-spirited he might be, would be merely 
creating the incentive for discrimination by that operator in 
favor of his own properties as against the properties of others 
along the line of the railroad. We might have considered the 
organization of some new corporation by private interests for the 
operation of the road, but we decided against that for the same 
reason. We might have placed the railroad in the hands of any 
one of the existing railroad companies, but the committee con- 
cluded that to do that would create in that railroad an incentive 
for discrimination not only possibly against territory along the 
line, with which territory at some other point of that railroad 
system might be competing, but also might give to such railroad 
operator a monopolistic advantage. And so after a great deal of 
discussion and consideration we finally came to the conclusion 
that the only way in which to protect the interests of all the future 
owners of industries, of warehouses, of commercial enterprises 
along that road, and also to secure equal opportunity for all the 
railroads to seek business, was to procure co-operative action by 
all the trunk line railroads coming into the port of New York and 
to induce them to become the joint operators of this municipal 
railroad. 

No such undertaking had ever been attempted in the city of 
New York before. There has never been an instance of complete 
co-operation by the railroads coming into this port in their relations 
with the city. We invited them to come into conference, and at 
a meeting held in the chamber of commerce a committee was 
appointed by the railroads to negotiate with the city of New York. 
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After several months of negotiation the committee and the termi- 
nal committee of the board of estimate came into agreement. 
These railroads agreed to organize a joint terminal operating 
company to operate this municipal freight railroad when con- 
structed and to pay to the city of New York a rental for the line 
sufficient to make the trunk line entirely self-sustaining on the 
basis of the city's investment in the enterprise both for land 
acquisition and for construction. That was where the matter 
rested in 1913. In order to secure the right for the railroads to 
organize a joint operating company of that kind it was necessary 
for us to secure an amendment of the law, because the existing 
statutes forbid railroad companies to own the stocks or bonds of 
terminal operating companies, a prohibition that was written 
into the law in order to prevent railroads from obtaining a control 
of the state's waterfront. We went to the legislature of 1913 and 
asked for a bill. The legislature gave us the bill, but it was vetoed 
by Governor Sulzer, under what I believe to have been a misappre- 
hension. The legislature of 1914 again gave us a bill and it was 
vetoed by Governor Glynn, under what I again believe to have 
been a misapprehension, each governor feeling that the statute 
was so drawn as possibly to give the railroads an opportunity 
of getting control of the waterfront, not in this particular instance, 
but at other points through the state. It is not necessary to argue 
the question as to whether the governor was right or not. We 
went back to the legislature this year with a different bill meeting 
the objection that had been made by Governor Sulzer and Gover- 
nor Glynn, meeting all the objections that had been made by the 
state canal interests, meeting the objections that had been made by 
the maritime exchange and the other maritime interests of this 
city. This bill submitted this year has been passed by both 
houses of the legislature, was signed by me a few days ago, and is 
now before Governor Whitman awaiting his action. If the gov- 
ernor signs that bill, as I have confidence he will, the city of New 
York will be able to get as the operator of this enterprise all the 
trunk-line railroads of the east. It will be able to get them on a 
basis that will make this enterprise as to the main trunk line 
wholly self-sustaining from the very moment of first operation. 
If that can be done it will mean that the whole waterfront of 
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South Brooklyn from the Brooklyn Bridge to Sixty-fifth street 
will be put into direct rail touch with the entire territory of the 
United States. It will mean that every man who locates a factory 
or a warehouse or a business enterprise along that line will have 
right at his door the service of every railroad of the United States, 
and through a company in which every one of these railroads is 
equally represented and interested; and it will mean that the 
city of New York will be able to secure exemption from computa- 
tion in its debt for the amount of its investment in this enterprise, 
and will be able to take and use those funds for the development 
of some other part of the port. 

Another thing that has been done by this administration in 
connection with the development of that railroad is the change 
of the plan from a surface freight line to an elevated freight line. 
We feared that a surface freight line might create along the Brook- 
lyn waterfront the same condition of which the West Side citizens 
complain in Manhattan to-day, and we determined that no matter 
what the character of the property in South Brooklyn to-day, we 
would not discount the future and establish a surface freight 
railroad in that district. If the project is carried out as now 
planned the railroad will be elevated and the freight can be moved 
from the Brooklyn Bridge to Sixty-fifth street with a rapidity that 
has never been known at any point in the harbor of New York up 
to the present time. 

The third great constructive enterprise which is planned by this 
administration is the building of a huge dry dock somewhere along 
the Brooklyn waterfront. There is no dry dock in this port to-day 
that will accommodate a ship of more than 600 feet in length. 
If New York is to remain the greatest port of the world, surely 
it should have here accommodations to dock the largest ships that 
come into the port as well as the small ships. The dock commis- 
sioner has carried his negotiations already far enough to know that 
we could make that dry dock self-supporting from the day that it 
was opened, that we could get a guarantee of sufficient annual 
payments in fees and rentals and in reserve privileges to make it 
self-sustaining. We propose to build it somewhere along the 
Brooklyn waterfront just as soon as the board of estimate can 
find the funds to devote to it. I believe that if the port of New 
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York is to measure in its facilities up to the size of its commerce 
this administration ought not to be allowed to close without the 
inception of the construction of that great facility for the port. 

A review of the physical undertakings of the dock department 
would not be complete if I did not at least allude to the construc- 
tion of the thousand-foot piers in the Forty-sixth street region. 
While that was an undertaking not initiated during this adminis- 
tration, the construction work will be carried on under this 
administration. Back in 1912, 1 think it was, we began to consider 
this matter, when we found that the War Department was very 
reluctant to consent even to a temporary extension of the pier- 
head line in the Hudson River. We found that with a legal right 
only to a 900-foot pier in the Chelsea district we already had ships 
coming into the harbor which could not be docked at those piers 
without projecting out into the river. After a great deal of 
negotiation we came to an agreement with the Secretary of War 
that the War Department would consent to a temporary exten- 
sion of the pier-head line, provided that the city of New York 
would agree to deal with this problem once and for all and would 
provide at some other point in the harbor piers long enough to 
accommodate the longest transatlantic liners coming to the port 
or reasonably to be expected. We finally selected the Forty-sixth 
street district. The city proceeded to acquire the land. Title 
has now been vested. We proceeded to develop the physical 
plans for the construction of the piers. These have now been 
completed. To-day the coffer dam is complete, and the work 
of pumping behind the coffer dam has been begun. We are well 
under way toward the construction of the first of those great 
piers. The piers will be 1050 feet in length and will be long enough 
to accommodate any ship either now afloat or projected, or, 
according to the best naval experts, reasonably to be expected in 
the port of New York during the next twenty or thirty years. The 
city plans the construction of three or four docks of 1050 feet in 
length in that district, and when that work has been carried to 
completion I believe that the city will have solved for good the 
problem of facilities for the greatest transatlantic liners that come 
into the port. 
These are the principal constructive works that the city has 
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undertaken for the development of its marine and rail terminal 
facilities. In connection with these facilities we are going to have 
to lay out and construct terminal markets. We tried this year to 
procure from the legislature the machinery for administering 
our present markets and for developing a real market plan for the 
city of New York. We asked the legislature to enact a bill creating 
a department of markets and concentrating in that department 
jurisdiction over all existing markets, which is now scattered among 
the finance department and the borough presidents, and we asked 
to have that department vested with the power to develop and 
present to the board of estimate a comprehensive market plan. 
That market plan must be developed in connection with the plans 
for terminals and for the rail facilities and the marine facilities of 
the city. The legislature, however, following a course which it 
seemed to have established for itself this year, disregarded the 
recommendations of the government of the city, and at the instance 
of the private interests opposed to the establishment of municipal 
markets of any kind, killed that bill. We are now compelled to 
carry on the administration of our public markets with the divided 
jurisdiction of to-day — maintenance and construction being in 
the borough presidents, financial and rate control being with the 
comptroller. No one is satisfied with the present arrangement. 
The comptroller does not want the jurisdiction he has ; the borough 
presidents do not care for and do not need the jurisdiction that 
they have. Neither is effective, but we must go on the best 
we can under the existing plan, developing our scheme through 
the market committee of the board of estimate, constructing 
through the offices of the borough presidents and controlling 
through the finance department. 

I believe that the city of New York will ultimately establish 
a series of wholesale municipal terminal markets, and through their 
establishment will cheapen the cost of the introduction of food 
products into the city of New York and their distribution to the 
consumers. We have not yet come to the development of the 
details of that plan, but it will have to be laid down in connection 
with and closely coordinated with the plans for the development 
of the terminals of the port. 

These are our plans and the work that we have under way. 
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Its further extension will depend largely on the financial resources 
which we shall be able to command during the remaining years of 
this administration. I feel that the city is in a position to settle 
the West Side problem, to construct the South Brooklyn terminal 
railroad, to construct the dry dock, to finish the long piers; but 
how much farther it can go, how much farther toward the develop- 
ment of the terminal facilities or the market facilities, will depend 
on the husbanding of our resources in other directions. There is 
no more important physical work that the city has to do than this 
development of its port, and I believe that there is none in which 
the citizens of the city have a more direct interest. 
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